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SALLY FOSTER OTIS 


rom a miniature by Malbone. 











A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF HARRISON GRAY OTIS 


BY SAMUEL E. MORISON 
AUTHOR OF “LIFE AND LETTERS OF HARRISON GRAY OTIS” 


Harrison Gray Otis was the son of Samuel Allyne Otis and Elizabeth 
Gray, and nephew of James Otis the famous patriot leader and Mercy Warren, 
the poetess and historian. He was named after his maternal grandfather, 
Harrison Gray, the last royal treasurer of Massachusetts and a prominent 
loyalist. After graduating from Harvard College in the class of 1783 (‘‘the 
first scholar of the first class of a new nation” as he was described at the 
bi-centennial celebration of 1836),yvoung Otis was thrown on his own resources 
owing to the bankruptcy of his father. But, endowed as he was with a 
winning personality, a keen intellect, the Otis gift of oratory, and numerous 
influential relatives, the young man quickly made his way in the world. 
He was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1786, and soon became one of the 
leading lawvers of Boston. In 1790 he married Sally, daughter of William 
Foster. Two years later Otis confided to an acquaintance that his utmost 
financial ambition was to be worth ten thousand dollars, but the wave of 
prosperity that set in just before the French revolution was soon to carry 
him far beyond that modest limit. 

The seventeen-nineties were among the greatest eras of inflation and 
expansion that the United States has ever seen. The young country was 
just finding itself, commercially and industrially. Yankee ship owners were 
discovering new markets in Russia, India and the far east, and when the 
great war broke out in 1793 there was an American merchant marine to profit 
by it. A great immigration from Europe was expected, and every American 
with a bit of spare capital, from President Washington down, speculated 
in wild lands. The stock of new banking and manufacturing enterprises 
rose rapidly in value. All this gave rise to a new financial aristocracy, and 
this in turn led to a great increase in building, and to a new type of dwelling, 
more commodious than had existed in colonial days. Charles Bulfinch re- 
turned from Europe in 1787, just in time to give the architectural ambition 
of the newly rich the right artistic direction. Under him and his school 
American domestic architecture reached its apogee. 

Harrison Gray Otis had an iron in every fire, which with a combination of 
shrewd business judgment and luck made him a wealthy man before he was 
thirty vears old. His ventures, modest at first, in foreign commerce; in 
Maine, western and Georgian lands; and in local real estate; (the population 
of Boston increased thirty-three per cent between 1790 and 1800) were uni- 
formly successful; his skill as a lawyer secured him large fees from clients in 
commercial lawsuits, and English exporting firms made him their Boston 
agent. By 1795 he was ready to build a large mansion in the new style for 
his young family, and also to enter national politics. 

It was in 1793 that Otis acquired the site of his new house from his father- 
in-law, William Foster, and the mansion was built in 1795. One of his letters 
dated June 17th of that vear, mentions that the building had already begun; 
but this is unfortunately almost the only reference to the house in the Otis 
papers. It was probably completed before the end of 1795, as the Boston 
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Harrison Gray Otis 


From a photograph presented by Mr. Samuel E. Morison 
of the portrait by Gilbert Stuart 











directory for 1796 gives it as Otis’ address. He was at this time thirty 
years old and on the eve of his political career. 

The house is of brick, three stories in height, the two lower stories being 
of much higher stud than the third. On the lower floors a spacious hall, 
which contains the main staircase, divides the building from front to back, 
leaving two rooms on either side, of which the front rooms are larger than 
those behind. The south-west room is so large as to leave space for but a 
very small room and the back stairs, but an ell at the back of this side of the 
house gives one mote large room at this point. Whether or not this ell was 
originally three stories high, as we now find it, is a doubtful point. This plan 
gave five rooms to the floor and a sixth was secured in the third story by 
using the front end of the hallway. The excrescence at the back on the 
ground floor is of later date than Otis’ day. On the facade a fan light on the 
third story, a Palladian window on the second, and a semicircular porch on 
the first have all disappeared. The house had ample grounds, outbuildings, 
stables, etc., and must have ranked as one of the very finest in the city. Even 
today the second story drawing room is one of the handsomest in Boston. 
Brick houses of about this period are found in Salem, Newburyport, Ports- 
mouth and other coast cities, but the Otis mansion is believed to be the only 
one still standing in Boston with its interior intact. 

The same causes that led to the building of the Otis mansion also led to 
Otis’ political debut as a Federalist. The Federal party was the gentleman’s 
party of the time. It took care of financial interests much as its political 
heir is said to do today, and a good deal more effectively. The Federalists 
loathed democracy, and hated France as the source of democratic and revo- 
lutionary ferment. They believed that the country should be governed by 
men of education and wealth, and wished that the United States would do 
all it could, consistent with neutrality, to help England and her allies in 
their crusade against the French Republic. Up to 1796 Boston was an Anti- 
Federalist and Democratic town, but in April of that year, it was young 
Otis who, by a remarkable speech in Boston town-meeting, secured an over- 
whelming vote of confidence in Washington’s administration. Otis received 
instant recognition from his party, in the form of an appointment as United 
States District Attorney, and the same autumn he was elected to Congress. 

Accordingly, Otis’ period of residence in his new mansion corresponded 
closely with his service in Congress during the stormy administration of John 
Adams. At Philadelphia the young congressman quickly leaped into prom- 
inence through his talent for debate, and before the first session was over he 
was recognized as one of the majority leaders in the House of Representatives. 
He helped to push through President Adams’ policy of preparedness for the 
war with France, which luckily never came. He was in close touch with 
Hamilton and the other national leaders, although the older Boston Federalists 
believed him too young and impulsive to be thoroughly trusted. 

The summer recesses were spent by Mr. and Mrs. Otis at their Boston 
residence, where they dispensed liberal hospitality to their Boston friends, 
as well as to visitors from all parts of the country whom they had met at the 
“Republican Court’? in Philadelphia. John Quincy Adams wrote many 
years later that in all his experience in America and Europe, he had never 
met a man so skilled in the art of entertaining his friends as Harry Otis. 
Prominent Federalists such as George Cabot, Stephen Higginson, Fisher 
Ames and Jonathan Mason were naturally frequent guests; and we may be 
sure that on many occasions affairs of national importance were, literally, 
settled around the Otis dining table, after the cloth was removed, the candles 
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and the old Madeira put in circulation. 


lighted, Otis always kept several 
pipes of ‘‘choice London particular’’ aging in his cellars. 

Otis retired from Congress in 1801, being tired of his long absences from 
home and disgusted with the factional squabbles in the Federalist party. 
The same year he sold his mansion to Thomas Osborn, having built a large 
one (the Sears house, now 85 Mt. Vernon Street) on the old Copley pasture, 
thereby beginning the development of that part of Beacon Hill as a residential 
district. In 1807 he for the third time built himself a town residence (now 
\Ir. Austin Wadsworth’s residence, 45 Beacon Street), and two vears later 
he completely transformed a farm house at Watertown into the country 
seat of Oakley, now the Oakley Country Club. All these were, and _ still 
are, notable mansions, and the first two have undergone remarkably little 
material change. The third has been somewhat modified, especially with 
reference to its stairs and mantels, and the fourth has suffered very badly 
and quite needlessly in its transformation into a suburban club house. lay 
the Mlount Vernon Street and Beacon Street houses be spared and preserved 
as they so well deserve to be. | 

Although Otis intended to make his political retirement permanent, he 
soon found himself drawn into state politics. He was a leader of the New 
England Federalists in their short-sighted, ineffective, but honestly intended 
opposition to the War of 1812, that culminated in the Hartford Convention 
of 1814. During the “Era of good feelings,’’ that followed the war, Otis 
was elected United States Senator from \lassachusetts. He resigned in 1822 
to be a candidate in the first mayoralty election in Boston, but was defeated. 
He was subsequently elected mayor for 1829, 1830 and 1831. 

Surrounded by his children and grandchildren (his son Harrison Gray 
Otis, Jr., married Eliza Boardman, the well-known “\Irs. Harrison Gray 
Otis’ of war times; another son, William Foster Otis, married Emily Marshall, 
the famous beauty) and constantly visited by and visiting his many friends in 
all parts of the country, and frequently contributing pungent and informing 
articles to the press on national politics, Harrison Gray Otis grew old in body, 
but never in heart. He lived long enough to take part in the presidentiai 
campaign of 1848, dying suddenly at his Beacon Street mansion on October 
28, of that vear. 

SSS. 


BULLETIN OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 


The Bulletin is published at irregular intervals for free distribution among 
the members of the Society. It aims to keep them in touch with the progress 
of its affairs and counts on their support for interesting news items. Views 
and accounts of old houses destroyed or threatened with destruction are much 
desired. 

Members of the Society are of three kinds, Life $50, Active $5. a year, and 
Associate $2. a year. 

All members receive the Bulletin, but Associate Members may not vote or hold office. 
Make cheque payable to William C. Endicott, Treasurer. 

The Society’s financial year begins March 1. Subscriptions received after September 1 are 
good for the ensuing year as well as the unexpired portion of the current year. 

After the first year of membership, one-half the annual dues of each Active and Associate 
Member, and Two Dollars per year per Living Live Member, giving Me., N. H., Vt., R. I., or 
Conn. as permanent address, will be spent within the state designated. 
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THE HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE 


CORNER LYNDE aNnD CAMBRIDGE STREETS. BOSTON 


On August 1, 1916, the Society took title to its most valuable piece of 
real estate, namely, the property near the corner of Lynde and Cambridge 
Streets, Boston, containing the Harrison Gray Otis house, built in 1795. 
This is by far our most fortunate acquisition to date since it gives us not only 
a superb house of that period but one well adapted to serve for many years 
as the Society’s headquarters. 

The Society began its existence in 1910 in half an office hired of the Metro- 
politan Improvement League in the Claflin Building, 20 Beacon Street. In 
1913 we moved to our present quarters of two rooms at 9 Ashburton Place, 
securing a large and a small office in the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society's new fireproof building. These quarters were long since outgrown 
and we now find ourselves about to be installed in a building of our own, 
with seventeen rooms, attic and basement. This change marks the beginning 
of a new epoch in the Society's existence. 

Our new home comes to us as a gift, subject to a small mortgage, and 
those to whose generosity we owe it, with the amounts subscribed are listed 
helow: 


Mr. George Nixon Black . . . . . ..~ .—S.Sti.SsiC«S$ 11, 000 
Mrs. I.. Vernon Briggs » os « wate 4% 5,000 
Mr. Robert Jacob Edwards . . . . 2. . 100 
Mrs. Robert D. Evans . 5 000 
Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg ier ae a a ee 400 
Mrs. John Holmes Morison _. 2,000 
In Memory of Emily Marshall Otis bes ee: als ue oT 1,000 
In Memory of William Foster Otis .  . ee 1,000 
In Memory of Harrison Gray Otis . 2... 1,000 
Mr. A. Shuman EV ge 100 
Mrs. Alexander Stevens . . . . . . . 50 
Miss Mary Otis Stevens . ....... . 50 
Mr. Albert Thorndike. . ....... . 25 
Mrs. Andrew C. Wheelwright. . . . . .. . 1,000 
ES A 5,000 


By an arrangement with one of the donors a portion of the sum was 
made available for immediate use in part payment of repairs, and the mort- 
gage left at $8,000, a larger amount than it would otherwise have been. 

The house is of brick, three stories high, with five rooms to a floor, four 
in the main house and one in the ell. Two extra rooms, one on the third floor 
over the hall and the other in the old yard on the ground floor, make the 
total of seventeen above the basement. 

The house is astonishingly attractive and when built was doubtless, as 
it still is, one of the finest in Boston. Even in the eighteenth century there 
was no lack of splendid city mansions; the Hutchinson, Frankland and 
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Courtesy Frank Cousin 


Harrison Gray Otis House 
2 Lynde Street, Boston 
Showing the Lynde Street Entrance 


Hancock dwellings were among the finest in New England, but they were of 
course of a distinctly earlier type than the Otis house. 

Otis’ house, however, except for minor changes in plan, to accommodate 
modern conveniences, might well be built at the present time. Whether or 
not it was the first of the type in Boston, who can say. But it is believed to 
be the only one that has come down to our times practically intact. 

The building material is brick; the height of stud shows no trace of the 
somewhat cramped rooms of earlier date, and the front and back halls and 
stairs are as roomy as in modern houses. 

The exterior originally had a dignity now partly lacking. Not only is 
the original approach from the street obliterated by the intrusive line of shops 
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on Cambridge Street, but the house itself has suffered. The middle of the 
facade was in Otis’ day much more elaborate, with a fan window on the third 
story in place of the present square one, a Palladian window on the second 
story in place of the bay window, and a semi-circular porch at the entrance 
instead of the present storm door. The cornice too is different, being now 
almost entirely of brick, the original wood cornice showing only on a short 
stretch at the back. 

The interior arrangement of the main house is not unlike that of the 
preceding types, namely, with a central hall extending from front to back, 
and containing the stairway, with two rooms on each side, the larger 
front rooms facing approximately south. This is a common enough New 
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Second Story Hall, Otis House 


England arrangement, in which the variations consist largely in the arrange- 
ment of the chimneys. The Otis house has four chimneys, those in the front 
rooms being on the outer side walls. The arrangement of those at the back 
is unsymmetrical, one being at the back of the east room, the other at the 
back of the ell room. Whether or not this ell was originally three stories in 
height remains a disputed question. 

The use of the rooms in Otis’ day was long a matter of uncertainty, since 
the present kitchen space is in the basement —an unlikely plan for the 
original house. Investigation in the course of repairs showed that the ell 
room on the ground floor had been much altered, false walls concealing the 
Original walls in three places at least. On removing these false walls the 
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Dining Room Door, Otis House 


original shape of the room was disclosed, and behind one of them — to the 
left of the fireplace — was found the back of an old kitchen oven, while to 
the right was found a bricked-up door — doubtless leading formerly to the 
vard and outbuildings. 

The original use of the rooms may with practical certainty be said to have 
been as follows. The kitchen was in the ell on the ground floor, separated 
from the dining room by the pantry and back stairs. Traces of a staircase 
from the pantry closet to the basement are hidden under the closet floor, 
and doubtless these stairs led to Otis’ wine cellar. On the floor of the pantry 
may be seen the line of a partition wall, which apparently separated the 
shelving space from the passage between the two larger rooms. On the 
other side on the ground floor were probably a parlor and study. On the 
floor above were four bed rooms (unless the two smaller rooms were used as 
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Drawing Room Door, Otis House 


dressing rooms) and the largest and finest room in the house, which was un- 
doubtedly the formal drawing room. The rooms on the third floor were 
doubtless all used as bed rooms unless one was given up to use as a store room. 
The out buildings, to which the door in the original kitchen most likely gave 
access, have all disappeared, as has also the stable, and possibly these 
buildings contained a few additional rooms for servants. 

Otis sold the house in 1801 and at a later date the property was again 
sold in such a way that the party line ran through the house between the 
east rooms and the staircase hall and followed the back wall of the house, the 
back yard going to the purchaser of the east rooms. This buyer, finding 
himself without entrance, kitchen or staircase, built the first two at the back 
of the house where we now find them, and to obtain space for the stairs 
partitioned off the west end of the rear room on each floor. 
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Front Hall and Stairs, Otis House 


At a still later date the house went back to a single owner and was even- 
tually used as a lodging house, many of the rooms being sub-divided and 
the superfluous staircase abandoned to closet space. The new partitions 
were simply placed against the original walls, thereby covering and preserving 
many samples of old wall papers, among them two landscape papers on the 
second floor, which we uncovered in the course of our repairs. The installation 
of a large amount of modern plumbing and a steam heating plant brought the 
house to the condition in which it was found when the Society acquired it. 

Naturally the first repair work was the removal of all later partitions 
and the superfluous stairs and closets. When this was accomplished the 
rooms were again revealed in their true proportions and beauty. Only in the 
northeast room on the third floor did this work offer any difficulty. When 
the house was sold to two owners the party line simply passed through this 
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room, coinciding with no wall then in existence. Accordingly the west wall 
of this room was moved easterly to the party line, leaving the hallway to the 
west so large that a new room was made of the rear end. The finding of the 
location of the old door tread gave the clue to the location of the original 
wall. Scattered over the house there were later doorways to be closed and 
one or two old ones to be opened,and a quantity of lodging house plumbing 
to be removed. Altogether the problems involved in all this work were 
fairly simple and it was fascinating to see the old house gradually resume its 
old form in the partially repaired condition in which it is to greet our members 
and friends on the day of our Annual Meeting. 
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Dining Room Mantel, Otis House 


One of the most tedious tasks was the proper cleaning and repair of the 
elaborate cornices in the front rooms and halls. For much of this work 
moulds had to be made from sample pieces carefully cleaned. About ten 
feet of the second story parlor cornice had been ruined — probably by an old 
leak — and this section was wholly renewed. 

Doubtless the windows and shutters had received the worst treatment of 
any part of the old house before we bought it. On the first and second floors 
the sash were originally of six lights each, or twelve to a window, and on the 
third floor of three lights each, or six to a window. At some time after the 
house again came into the possession of a single owner, these sash, with 
their window frames, were removed and replaced by double hung w indows of 
two lights to the sash, or four lights to the window. In order to take out the 
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old frames and put in the new it was necessary either carefully to remove and 
replace the window boxes and shutters, or partially to destroy them, and the 
latter alternative was selected. The front halves of the shutter boxes were 
brutally chopped out, and then when the new window frames were set in 
place the inner half of each shutter was discarded and the outer half nailed 
into the shutter box. 

Restoration of this damage on the first and second stories was possible 
only because one original window with frame and shutters intact survived, 
that to the left of the fireplace in the northeast second story room. This 
window establishes the size of the lights as well as every detail of muntin, 
sash, frame, casing and shutters. Incredible though it may appear, the upper 
sash, even in so pretentious a house as this, was originally stationary, though 
investigation shows that in the window in question it was at a later date made 
movable. The restoration of the third floor windows was greatly aided by 
the fact that one original frame remained — in the window immediately above 
the original on the floor below. 

The proper course to adopt in repairing all this damage was long open to 
question but it was finally decided to make a complete restoration of the 
third story windows and shutters. On the first and second stories the one 
existing old window with its shutters was put into perfect repair and those 
in the second story parlor were restored. Apart from this the first and 
second story windows were left as found with one exception—that in the 
northeast ground floor room, where the wall had been entirely removed to 
make way for two doors, one to the stairs and one to the room itself. Since 
this window had to be made new the only possible course was to make it 
exactly like the old. 

Practically all of the drawing room dado had been removed before the 
Society acquired the house. This old dado could not be secured but we were 
allowed to make an exact copy. The only original dado still in this room 
is in the window embrasures. 

It soon became apparent that the Society lacked means in hand with 
which to complete the work on the house. The Trustees were very anxious 
nevertheless to do two things before the date of the Annual Meeting. They 
desired to put the third floor into perfect condition and install the Society’s 
offices there, and also to put at least one of the main rooms on the two lower 
floors into perfect condition, selecting for that purpose the second floor drawing 
room. In accomplishing these ends a definite policy was adopted with 
reference to floors, wood trim and walls. 

As to floors, it was decided to avoid all polished hard wood veneers and 
linoleum, since neither had been in the house originally. Instead it was 
decided to use hard-wood boards not less than six inches wide for the third 
floor, where soft pine boards of about the same width were found. It was 
decided to carpet the drawing room which was doubtless as Otis had it. 

As to wood trim, this seems alwavs to have been painted, some of it many 
times over. For the whole house the following rule was made and adhered 
to wherever repair work was done, namely, to follow as closely as possible 
the undermost laver of paint, thereby giving the colors Otis used. 

As to the walls, it is proposed eventually to follow the evidence discovered, 
although this may temporarily be modified by the purposes for which we are 
to use the rooms. The wall papers all over the house were removed with 
great care to provide us with a sample of each of the papers, especially the 
undermost — the Otis papers. As vet these have not been all soaked apart 
and arranged for study, but the plan is to adhere pretty closely to the original 
wall paper scheme. Less emphasis will however be laid on this feature than 
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Courtesy Frank Cousins Art Co. 
Mantel in Northeast Room, First Floor 
Showing the true and the false safe in the overmantel 


Otis House, Boston 


on the painting of the wood trim, since the appearance of the Otis papers 
can after all, only be approximately repeated. 

None of the plumbing above the basement was suitable to our use, and 
but little of thatin it. In installing the new plumbing great care was taken to 
do as little damage as possible to the two main floors, the toilet rooms being 
located on the third floor and in the basement. 

Fortunately the steam heating plant was serviceable, but some of the 
risers and most of the radiators were badly placed for our purposes and were 
moved. 

The question of artificial light was something of a problem. The house 
as bought was piped for gas and the pipes and fixtures were everywhere incon- 
gruous features. Moreover, at many points gas jets exposed the house to 
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some fire risk. It was decided to give up gas light and accordingly the house 
was wired for electricity. This has the advantage of concealed wiring as 
well as safety from fire but the disadvantage of giving far too much light 
in comparison with the candle and lamp light of Otis’ day. 

The uses to which the various rooms are to be put have not as yet been 
determined, but the probabilities are about as follows. On the first floor 
will be the museum. On the second floor will be the headquarters of one 
or two other societies: a meeting room for chapters, committees or boards 
of directors; and the show room of the house — the drawing room — fitted 
up in the style of Otis’ day. On the third floor will be our own headquarters 
occupying three rooms, the remainder being a store room and the janitor’s 
quarters. 

The cost of the work already done has been large. The bills have not 
vet been received but thev will undoubtedly exceed the available cash by 
at least $2,000 andMit 4s estimated that $3,000 more will be needed to com- 
plete the work in hand. 

The Trustees hope that the work already done makes the future possi- 
bilities of this fine old mansion evident to all who see it. They look forward 
with confidence to their ability to appeal successfully to our entire member- 
ship and to the public at large not only to pay the deficit in the present repair 
bills and to meet the cost of the remaining repairs, but also to extinguish the 
$8,000 mortgage on the property. Then only will the Society be able to 
occupy its building without the handicap of a burden of debt, and so be 
free to take up at the proper moment (which cannot be long delayed) the 
question of endowment. 


SSS 
FORM OF BEQUEST 
“IT hereby give, devise and bequeath 
to the Society For The Preservation Of New England 
Antiquities, a Massachusetts corporation, its successors and assigns, to its and 


their use and behoof forever.’ 
SS 


The Society now owns (March 1, 1917): 


The Swett-Ilsley house, Newbury, about 1670. 


Let as a tea room and for the sale of antiques. 


The Samuel Fowler house, Danversport, 1809. 
Occupied by the Misses Fowler. 


The Cooper-Austin house, Cambridge, about 1657. 


Let to Miss Blanche E. Colman, Interior Decorator, for studio. 


The Laws house, Sharon, N. H. 


Tenant wanted for next summer. 


Harrison Gray Otis house, Boston, 1795. 


To be used as the Society's headquarters. 
=—SSSS« =) 


Please note the Society’s new address, 2 Lynde St., Boston. 
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